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ABSTBACT ' '\ , ' ' , 

- PLANHED AGE (Planned Alternatives for Gerontoaogical 

Environaents) is a consuaer/advocate^orient^d design siaQlation 

' package that provides: (a) a aediua for uscr-pXanner Interaction in 

. the design of living and service envircnaestis for the aged;- (b) an 
edtx:ational, planning » design, and evaluation -tool that can. he used 
Ifj the elderly, their faailies, and various professionals in the 
design of environpent-b^havior systeas;*(c) a aWans for ccaparing the 
benefits an^costs of alternative living «idttin^s for the elderly; ^ 
and *(d) inf orWatibn ^and technical assistance that ccold h€» used by 
eirchitects, agencies, and social scientists in the future design of 
facilities for the aged* T^e siaulaticn strategy consists of three 
exercises: (1) a needs aSs^ssaent/aatching- gaae in vhi^jsh the^ ^ 
participant 'determines the social, ennircnaental, and functional 
needs of the aged corisuaer and then Batches hia/her to an appropriate 
setting: (2) an environaent design coaponent vhere the participant is 
asted to. allocate liaited resources tiacng lifestyle factors such as 
food, aedical care, building features, and prograaaed activities; 
design optiaal settings in accordance « it h this lifestyle data; and 

^evaluate the use*of these designed environients;^(3) ^ ccaaunity 
planning siaulation vhich exaaines tM proce£is by which 

^ coaaiinity^ specific strategies for elderly hou^in^ are iapleaented*^ 
(Author) V ' 
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ABSTRACT _ ^ 

PLANNED ACE ( Planned ^tematlves for Gerontological Environments) , 
Is a consumer/advocate-oriented design simulation package that frovld^s: 
a) a medltfli'for user-planner Inberaction In the design of living and 
^ service envirOiments for the aged; b) an educational, planning, dealgn, 
^ and evaluation tool that can be readily used by the elderly, their 

families, and various professionals In the design of environment ••behavior 
systems; c) a means for comparing the benefits and costs of alternative 
living settings for the elderly; and d) Information and technical assistance 
that could be use<i by architects, agencies, ^nd social sclent Is t^ |j} the 
future design of facilities for the aged. 




The simulation strategy consists of three exercises: a) a needs at 
matching game In vhlch the^ participant determines the social, ^ivlrooi 
and functional needs of the aged consumer and then miftches him/her t^ 
appropriate setting; b) an environment design component where the partici|>ant 
Is asked to 1) allocate limited resources among lifestyle factors such aa food» 
medical care, building features, and programmed activities, 2) deaigti optimal 
settings in accordance with this lifestyle data, and 3) evaluate the use oif 
these designed environments; c) a community planning simulation vhlch 
examine s^he process by .which coanunity-speciflc st rat eg lea for elderly 
housing are implemented. 

PLANNED AGE research was conducted in two phaaes. In the development and 
calibration phase six potential user populations were surveyed* (the aged, 
their families, design professionals, and local, state, and federal officials) 
on dimensions of housing Issues, resource allocation, and optimal aolutlons 
to environmental problems. In the evaluation phase t) playablllty of the 
game, 2) Ita impact jpn knowledge about and attitudes toward the aged and 
awareness of environmental options, and 3) the value of Information generated 
in the almulatlon were examined. The interactive process citizen 
participation in planning and design decl8i6n->maklng was.vlei^d as the moat 
^ significant outcome of the simulation. ' » 

******************************** ^ 
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Q The initial development of PLANED AGE was made possible by a grant from 
. O Pennsylvania State Unlver^ty Gerontology Center. 
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nS.r..»!!^! fx P«"P="*»=. the elderly are neglected population 
^glMted because 1) their opinions as to ihelr envlronnenbal naeds fr^' 
housing,, supportive services. .'„d quality of life; are Scl ed^'ind 

U«UU:trJn^^'1''4'r"'^f™' i"for™-tl'on.on rLldent^Jll 
-oriSw.« ^ ^^^.T^ d=clslon-«klqg. Service providers have becoL 
^^^ScHl^ the. necessity for Interdlsclpllnsry and Intergeneratlpnal 
cZ3^v m!2 • three.fold l.petu«: 1) the >ov?ient wltU 

jX^%S^r h!°J S''':?" P-"^'=''""°" deslgnj'^^alu.tlon. .„d . . 
■rr^.xL ^^^ ^' ^' ^he federally lapo^ed accountability of service aaencl^. 

MtS^grXw:::,^^'^','"^ cons'^r pr^ectio". 
SIS S^^^M^??' J" ^^'"^^'^ cooperation Is growing', technique, which 
Sel^sckl^^^^^^J for .utu-1 exploriitlon of declsU^klng strategies 
•re lacking \Thft slwlatlon strategy dlscudsed here, by providing the 

Se eW«lv thL'^'r'[?i'^'^°''r' " • liable' link be'tveen - 

the elderly, thA^r fa.llles,. and relevant service and planning professionals:;, 

11. Rationale . > " 

tfhlch has been developed to Involve users-ln planning problem/ls dwlgn 

d!^cr?iii! ^ """iS""" " InhabltantB of a housl^TproJect In 

irf-Mnn^S/'^^''^ i^llvldual prefere«ee»> This arehltect-cllent 

■<m SSc^"? '"ch as houMt.ls 

* I fa^r^^;^ "~ projects (WEgSPAC, Douglas, , 

■ ralJm «M7j;T?nS"T J "I**^* """""""l settings (TllE PUYGROUNP " 
PB5IGN SI MULATIOK . Douglae & Bazan, 1976^. . ^ 

, , ^^•*8V»i"«"l«tlon Is an outgrowth of a larger category of bamlng 
t^r!llr°". *V°*'' h";* Seyeloped for planning appLlcatlon. over 

r«l u^^l^*!! JJ'ff' i*"*"f '•*"^«"°" here to designate! «,deled 

ZH^^ if ?JJ >=y variables such as tl.e, space, cost, anS 

quality of life ^an t» wnlpulated by the participants. It has • it^ucture 
lu^l °' ]*" ?«P^*"t which fi goal Is to be achlevpT^th 

the allocation of certain limited resources. The Intention of this design 
*l«ulatlon.l8 to tranalate user Wnd professional Ihslghts Into a feasible 
"I^^-f . isport^t purpose of this exercise Is to transform 

. oae/ participation Into usable ^ata for planners and public officials and 
'J^T "^opportunity for *«anlngful consumer Involvement -In the ' 
„Jor»«ilatloh of public policy. A number of advantages have been ascribed 
to the use of gaming simulation: 

/ GiTmlng aimulstlon attempts to break down the lag between a 

.deilgn proposal and subsequefit community response. It creates, In short, 
110 InteractJlVe planning tool. ^ . 

/ . ^'T^^^^ «l»ul«tlon allows the provision of a comcmn language or 
Mj^onal devtte for parties with different backgrounds and Interests to 
eoMwrilcate within the terms of^the simulation^ structure! 

4 ' *^ . 
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3. Gaming simulation provides a chance for direct conaumer participation 
In tlie design and 'control of future envlronnents. 

4« Gaming simulation suggest a a way to express the needs and wants of 
users directly Into the product without having to provide a cau^l rationale. 

5. GomlQg, simulation permits greater specification and visualization 
of houalng prefereocea» especially In a simulation package auch as PLANNED AGE. 

6. Gaming simulation permltjs comparison among a array of residential 
options for the aged and facllltatea a match between the preferred aod 
extant residences. ' 

7. Gaming simulation "educates** the uaers and professionals. It 
Increases the ability of the elderly to articulate their needs and aensltlxes 
professionals to the need^ of the aged. 

Gaming simulation has enjoyed a recent surge in the area of pre- 
retirement counseling (Manion» 1976) » although it make^ little use of veil-- 
developed methedologies for design simulation in' the planning field. 
Manion .(1976) imtes several types of pre-retirement programs: coping/ 
pro8criptive» peda^bkAical» and T-group. The .newest model he favors has 
features relevant forSthe proposed design simulation: training in ti^Xt* 
diagnostic akills» coaaiunication» independence, awareness of present and 
future desired life style, skills in life planning, problem-solving, and 
awareness of retirement planning decision options. 

f , . ^ 

From 'the social policy literature, Fpldman h Feldman (1976) notA that 
of several community stcategltea (including a social action model and i«n 
advocacy model), the-self-help mod^l is particularly valued, stressing 
that older people organize to achieve change ,in their relations wltti tde 
Social instil tut ions in their environments. Tihe activity of p/artl<Elpan.C8 
in their own interests is what we are* also emphasizing^ evldencl/g our 
belief in -older individuals* abilities to plan their own best ftitute 
life-styles, given skills 'and procedures for sustained activity in working 
out solutions to problems. Kuypers & Bengtson (1973) point ojot the aged 
person* s predilection for socisl breakdoihi, given initial doubts about, ^ 
competence aitd self-esteVt. However, Smith (1968) proposes/that^ the base 
on which competence is deflined rests on feelings the person has of himself 
in regard to the ability he possesses to influence 4ils environment. 
An older person *s participation in PLANNED AGE is one way (s)he can 
influence his or her environment. When^ designer^ and planners play thjS gaa 
they^ would be sensitized to the needs and desires of older pbpulatlons. 



III. Potential Users *of the Simulation Package . ^ • > ^ ^ 

PLANNED AGE provides a flexible research and/ planning tool: it' can be 
used in its entirety or the simulation componentsr can be implemented, . 
individually according to the participant*^ nee^. The possible functions 
include: 1) ^ socialization experience for the^ aged and their families; ^ * 

2) a sensitization technique fot prof ess^lonarls^ and students; and ^ ^ ' « 

3) ait interactive planning experience for multiple populations (e.g., ^ 
the aged, their families, and various expert/ populations). ' 

o ^ . V . / . • • " \ ' ^ \' 
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Although several groups are suggested as users of PLANNED AGE, the 
package Is particularly directed towards the potential relocator. Ttiis user 
1« defined as an aging person dissatisfied vlth existing living arrangements, 
or one who onist consider a change In lifestyle becauae of physical, 
psychological, or economic losses. 

The relocation literature (Bnidno; 1962; Lawton, 1970; Lleberinan, 
Prock & Tobln, 1968) esphaslzes that a change In a living environment at 
critical stages in the life cycle Is either a ^tlme of psychological gain 
and adjustment or else podr adaptation and death. Two Intervening factors 
are the aging person's attitude towards the relocation and his or her adequate 
preparation for It. This simulation technique addresses these fconcems 
by providing positive anticipatory socialization experiences. 

When used by others, PLANNED AGE can prbvlde a sensitizing experience 
helpful for understanding the needs and goals of older populations and * 
various strategies for meeting them. ^ The simulation would be particularly 
useful If employed iWcademlc settings (e.g., gerontology and design 
classes) and for training In applied settings. 

PLANNED AGE can also be used simultaneously by different groups as an 
exercise 1q consensus planning. In such a situation, the aged and other 
users would have as mich power In determining policy ^s the tra4|itlonal 
decison makers. Each participating group would bring different types of 
information to the process. Users, for example, could verbalize their current 
needs and professionals could aadress these immediately from their 
particular perspectives. ' Thus, decision accountability would be emphasised. 

,IV. PLANNED AGE ; The Simulation P&ckaRe - ' 

PLANNED AGE is a series of three simulations which together articulate 
the relationships that may occur between 1) the various user groups and 
living environments Jfor the elderly; 2) the user groups and the social/ 
political community; and 3) the social/polfcical community and living . 
environments for the elderly. Six interactions are noted in Figure 1. 
These include the influence of the various user groups on connunity 
decisons, the influence of the community** s laws and norms on the user 
groups, the use of the living environments by the user groups, the 
restrictions imposed by the environment upon the behavior repertoires of 
the users, the planning and design of the living environments by the 
community, and the limiting>of cosnunity alternatives by the existins settiVigs. 

Needs Assessment/Matching Component . This first simulation has two 
goals: 1) needs awareness and 2) residential options awareness. This game 
was designed to provide the aging or any other partipipant with an agenda' 
of. indlvlttual socio environmental needs and val^ues. This agenda is assessed 
through a battery of survey instruments. 

>\ 

Following this step, a' range of living environments and support options 
that are currently available are presented to the participant for his or her 
consideration. Three tracts are designated. Tract one includes retirement, 
hotels and villages, as well as individual residences. Tract two Include^ 
nursing facilities of various ^levels of care. Tr>ct three encompasses 
sheltered workshops* protective services, home health aides, multi-service 
centers, and day hospitals (Shore, 197A). It/is argued here 

EKJ C 



FIGURE !• THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK EXPLORED BY PLANNED AGE 
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that fe%r»plder Individuals oi; their families are aware of the complete range 
of posaible instituMonal and parallel servi^s. This exercise provides 
one such presentation foraat. Finally, a participant of this game (s ^guided 
through an exercise to facilitate a, Batching of user needs .and a feasible 
life styl^ tract. . » ' ' ' ^ 

A review of current literature on housing for the elderly indicates 
a lack of knowledge concerning^ environmental preferences and the best design 
features for meeting the needs, preferences, and* values of the elderly 
(Car^» 1977). 'Work by Kahana (1975) isolate^ several social dimensions > 
important to .donsider in environmental^ satisfaction, including resident 
honogeneity,* variability of rojitine, continuity with former lif e-stylefs^ 
privacy^ collective vs. ^J^ividual treatment, control over resources, 
dependency, order», stimulAia imput» tolerance of affective expression atld 
delay of grafif ication. pesd^gn strategies for meeting social and physical ' 
limitations have been more fully explored, and include such facto^S'as 
eathetics, location, safety, lighting, heating, and a variety of prosthetic 

devices (Pastalan ^ Carson, 1970). 

• • - > * * * 

In terms of assessment of the socioenvironmental needs of the aged, 
older adults have been neglected in both reporting their actual needs and 
in consuming the information collected* Numerous' books and journal articles 
have reported on the needs of the eldarly, without document ing frqm where 
or .how re<iently their Information was derived. Th^e are several exceptions 
to this* A Harris poll (1975) presents the myths and realities of aging in 
America , as divulged by a representative sample of the elderly and other * 
age groups* . However, seiteral categories of information aseful for planners 
and architects were not includ^l In recent w^rk, Kahana and ^ ^ 

Greenberg (1976) denote strategies for needs assessment for planning health ' 
and social programs for the aged, in which the aged are primary .sources of 
information rather than census data on social indioatojrs or the professionals 
servicing sub- populations. ^A'technique particularly useful to target-derived 
needs assessment comes out of co«iunity psychology, developed by Delbecq (1976) 
The focus here is on a conmiunity forum strategy for assessment, with 
participants representing all relevant 'target* groups. 

In terms of the consuming of informstlon useful fcr rstlonal 
residential, dec tslon-making, the stereotypical at^tltude toward the learning 
abilities and competencies of the aged has no doubt jnllltated against this. 
Although literature Is now available on the planning of living environments 
for the elderly (e.g., PJannIng housing envlromnents for the elderly . 
Planning and managing housing for the elderly. Housing for the elderly ; 
The devejgpment and design process ), this Information Is highly ^fechn lea I / 
and.ts not. directed tb the elderly* That Is one goal of PLANNED AGE.' ^ ^ 

Because of the Increase In housing options In the last few years. 
It has become even more pressing that the elderjy and their families be 
made a)iare of the whole realm of llvl/tg envlronments-m^hlch can service 
their j»eeds* Thls^ proliferation of housing has two major etiologies: 
.3 federal fundhjg Impetus concomitant with expanding numbers of older 
Individuals In the population. Lawton, Newcomer, A.Byerts (1976), 
Carp (1977), Hamovltch, Peterson, & Larson (1969) de^lgniJte typologies of 

■ fc.., 
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elderly* housing, conceptual lied usually In terms of a continuum 6f care. 
White. House Conference recownendatlons for the categor Tzatlom of environments 
are as foflows: 

1) long-term care facilities for the sick 

2) facilities with limited medical, food, and homemaker' services 

^ 3) congregate housing which would provJde food a^nd personal services, but 
not medical services . , , , 

4) housing for whol ly Independent living with recreational and activity 
V . programs , ^ . . . ' ' 

housing In relat-lves/ homes * \ - * 

6) own home, ^ ^ 

I \i • ^^srs some alternative services which- would facilitate 

, Independent llv Ug, making Institutionalization unnecessary. These Include 
home-jyased parallel services on an oofreach basis (e.g., multipurpose activity 
dav centers, day care, day care for special groups, day hospitals, health 
maintenance services, geriatric cl Inlcs, counseling, wheels-to-meals, o 
sehltered workshops, golden age clubs. Information and referral services,, 
pharmacies, transportation) and home, outreach services (e.g., meals-on- 
wheels, homemaker services, home health aides, foster "homes, telephone 
repssurance, protective services, friendly visiting and shoppers' 
services, special service consultation). Another goal of the first 
component of PLANNED AGE Is to present through a variety of media 
the complete array of 'resident lal options available to older adults. 

The steps Involved In the construetlon of the needs assessment/ 
matching game were as follows: , ^ ' 

1) review of the literature on housing needs of the elderly ^ ^ 

2) review of the I Iterat.ure'on environmental housing options' 

3) collating a list of sample settlnjjs In each of three lifestyle tracts 

4) Interviewing administrators an^ managers of selected settings with 

an NCOA questionnaire assessing environmental characteristics such as 
neighborhood quality, services offered, progrannml'ng, aspects of the 
physical structure, financial considerations, etc; developing visual 
media from these settings 

5) developing questionnaires assessing socloenvlronmental needs of the 
elderlyj obtaining data from residents, families, architects, '«lmln I strators. 
.local officials 

6) pretesting of questionnaires with elderly residents In each tract 

7) revision oiwfi|jestlonnalres 
e) retesting wjTh tract samples 

9) calibration of the game " . ^ * 

10) field testing of thegame. 
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SIMULATIONTU'W FOR GAME dNE 

m J ' ^ 

1) Playefs: the elderly*, their families, Service professionals 
(e.5K,, nursfis, administrators, -social jfJorkers), local officials, 
designers amp architects, planners, aeademicians, students 

2a) Assignment of roles and accompan/ing/roles descriptions* e.g.. 

Indigent ^Werly 

GlironlcaTly ill older person (with heart disease) 
_ Acutely 111 oldef person (pneumonia) 

Physically handicapped -(severe) - blind, wheel-chair bound 
Physically handicapped (moderate) - walker 

Widow and widower . » ' t . , 

Well-off retiree' 

2b) Assignment of trac^ and accompanying tract descriptions 

3a) Role participants complete needs assessment questionnaires 

(social environmental, physical, life skills, health, life satisfaction, 
housing preferences) according to role ahd score questionnaires 

3b) Tract*part1c1pants prepare to present materials; Fecelve data on residents* 
responses to questionnaires, a directo^ of sample environments, 
a slide display of representative settlrras, a listing of environment 
advantages and disadvantages for varlousTtiser groups 

3c) Tract participants' present publicly information for their tract, 
attempting to "sell its advantages to the role participants 

4) Role players select that tract best matching their needs, and present 
aVationale defending their choice; other players vote as to whether 
tMs selection is a^pd one - opportunity for a re-matching 

5) Players in role receive role modificati(in notices describing changes io 
status, health, or abilities 5 years hence 

6) " Players evaluate whether selected settings remain adequate given these 

role modificatlorffe , . ^ 



*When tlic elderly themselves participatein the game, they will not be 
assigned a role, and w114 fill out the needs assessment questionnaire 
as a self-awareness experience. , * 
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The Envlrornnerrtal Design Component . The oc[portunlty to objectively plan 
^,.••5 (future lifestyle, with adequate Information as H> the benefits and costs 
oV •V8rl6us options Is rSrely available to a membel- of any age group. Since the 
Otd^r person Is usually viewed as being more past than future oriented, this 
ptaiming opportunity^ Is even more r«re for the aged. It has been argued 
Clmfton» 1 975),. however, that tt^p \Wf years of life In a satisfactory setting 
can be }ust as lmp<*-fant for life satisfaction as weVe the prior fifty years. 
Hmrtover, positive living circumstances couM encourage more goal setting 
for firhird activity and accomplishments (Schwartz & Mensh, 1974). ^ 

As a natural progression from awareness of values and reslcjentlal option?, 
th« objective of tWs component Is to 1) enccnfrage^the planning of an Ideal 
future living environment and lifestyle by means of various allocation strategies 

2) to design an environment that* would fit this optional life space; and 

3) to evaluate It. A participant here Is first asked to allocate a number of ^ 
ltMlt«d resources across several lifestyle factors. The player, for example, 
allocates space and time for social lnteract4on or for solitary activities. 
Chotcas are also made bween. a I location of func^s for better food or for better 
awdlcat services. A comparison Is made at the end of this, exercise bet^^e^ 
tht Ideal allocation plan ar>d^exlstlng environmental systems for the aged 

SO as to I) &ld the potential relocator with residential decision-making ar\d ^ 
2) provide an assessment of present systems for the Intervener. and professional 
concerned with adequacy of envlronments'for the elderly. ^ j 

Once the aHocatlon of resources Is completed, part Id panics translate « 
the effect of the allocation on the tangible built and programmed environment. 
TheNplayer Is fiske^d to design a living space for the aged, given the resources 
that have been previously budgeted. Variables such as room space, furniture 
types, lighting, window space, etc. are manipulated until all of the , 
resources ar^ exhausted and a feasible design results. To facilitate t"'^, 
the player Is provided with a catalogue whlc^^ lists vorlous types of 
environmental supports and their costs and benefit's. ' Models of the Infrq- , 
structure are placed on a playing board that simulates the actual design site. 
The manipulation of these models demonstrates varies dypamic Interrelationships. 

The outcome of this step Vs an architectural design which could be readily 
translated into an actual building plan. Throughout the design process, the, 
participant will liave access tb professional advice. A cfSmparison between 
the simulated "P^n and existlna plans Is encouraged. 

After the destgn Is completed, the participant Is asked reevaluate It,, 
given designated physiological, psychological and social needs of the aged. 
These models are subject to specific criteria developed from the survey of 
relevant expert popuiatlorts. The .design Is tested through an operatlopa Ization 
of kts function. I.e., the participant Is asked to move through th.e 
axamlninq the effects of the design on potential use. The design Is modified > 
after the above learning experience. These modified designs or some synthesis ^ 
of several Iterations could provide the basis for an-impJementable plan. 
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The CofTwminlty Pianning Component . This simulation Illustrates the 
Influence of social and political processes within a conrounlty on the 
expression of user i^eeds and the planning and Implementation of living 
environments for the elderly. The major goals of the community planning 
game are 1) to sensitize- players about the realities of compromise* which 
characferFze local government considerations of housing for the elderly; 

2) to present the various points of view concerning the formulation of a 
housing plan fbr the elderly within a partlcuJar municipality; and 

,3) to familiarize decision-makers both with the federal and*state fwiding 
requirements for housing and with other more Innovative methods for 
funding elderly housing p^Jects wlth^t outside sbpport. 

The simulation Itself Is a role exercise In which, a participant or 
group of participants assume one of several roles and attempts to act out 
this rohe during several "town meetings". Roles Included within this 
sifnulatlon are I) conservative councilman, 2) liberal douncllman, 

3) town planner, 4) chu|^ch group, 5> senior citizen advisory council, / 
6) radfcal advocacy group, 7) middle class elderl/, 8) Indigent el1ferly,f 
9) jDlnorlty groups, and 10) Interested but Indecisive cltlz^ns.^ 

A nun)ber of alternatives fpr the funding of elderly housing are 
cdhsfdered. A participant formulates an opinion on each Issue and attempts 
to convince others of the correctness of that opinion. Each participant 

-given vinfluence chit's wMch.are used for "voting" for or against a 
'partlcalar Issue. The amoupt of Influence given a role each round Is 
calculated according to I) >k)w successful that pJayer Is In having his or 
her point of view voted In afid' 2) how welj the player conforms to the 
^assigned role. ^ « v - . 

AlthougK Individuals are given specific Information about each housing 
•1t«matlve presented to the community (especial I'y tal lored for each role), 
mch player Is asked to rely on his or her personaJ Information and 
stereotypes to fcfrmuUte arguments for general community discussion. 
Thl^ situation allow the player to learn a & much about alternatives for 
#ld#rly housing ias possible, within a short period of time through latens 
Iwttrictlon with other partlclpantsr and also provides a fitting testing 
ground for each Individual's stereotypes. t [ 



Ive 



When played by actual professionals, planners* local officials, and 
agency and elderly representatives, the community planning simulation becomes 
• useful tool .for citlien and jadvoca-fe participation In the planning process. 
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PLANNED AGE EVALUATION ^NALYSlS 
Community Planning GeTme 



The first portion of the analysis presents the various characteristics 
of the participating population. The second half examines sped fic reactions 
to the simulation experience. , / 

Population * Those participating In PLANNED AGE represented a diverse 
^roup of twelve corrmunlty rnembers. The age* breakdopn for this group 
Included Individuals under 19 and up to 69 years ofl age. Of these twelve 
Individuals, one attended the session as an admlnlitrator-pol Itlclan, 
four attended as educators-researchers, four attentled as students, three 
attended out of self-interest. Jhe^majorfty of tHe participants lived 
outside of Centre County. Most of the partfclpanjs were attending through 
•The recownendatlon of a friend or colleague.^ Priir to playing the 
simulation, six Individuals reported a rriedlum knowledge of aging, four 
reported a low knowledge, and two Individuals reported a high knowledge or . 
aghng. After the session, all twelve participants reported that their 
•tfiowledge of aging Improved. All felt that the simulation Itself was 
a useful tool • 

Questionnaire Evaluation . More specific Information regarding the 
participants' evaluations of the simulation was obtained from d brief 
questionnaire admlnlstere^l after the simulation session was coifipleted. 
The questionnaire reflected participants' reactions to playing the game. 
The results are presented below. 

<• « 

Question I * Responses to question I, "Did you enjoy participating 
In the -simulation? Why or why not?" demonstrated an overa 1 1* appreciation 
of participating In the simulation. Participants felt that the s mulatlon 
elucidated the "complex .decision-making processes" Involved In this 
"real-life situation". The simulation enabled people to experience 
"a greater Identification with the Issues Involved through the role-playing . 
Several of the responses reflected the effects of time constraints; 
"it was a rushed atinosphere. It could have been longer, so we cduj^ have 
had more discussion, etc.". Again, the overall feeling was that'the 
simulation was an enjoyable experience. 

Q uestion 2 . Responses to this question, "What kind of educational 
experience wa? this for you; what kinds of conclusions did'you draw about 
the planning process for elderly housing?" revealed that the simulation 
was both a positive and worthwhile experience for the partic pants. 
The responses varied along "useful experience, very Interesting, and an 
overall good experience." The conclusions regarding the planning process 
Indicated that the participants' awareness of what constitutes the 
"realities" of the planning process had Increased. The game was an 
Informative tool that demonstrated that the planning process "Is Indeed 
multi-faceted and complicated (activity) before any decisions can be 
arrived at". The following examples are Indicative of the range of responses: 



I'* ' 

"made me real/ze how people can disagree even though they alhwant 
the same goa ^ , ' 

" "Interesting^ review the political reality of change — oven for 
what everyo^agrees Is needed" 

^ "showed the complexity, place of lobbying, diversity of views"' • ^ 

"planning j||4cess seems thorpugh, however It Is too cumbersome 
and slow, wcT^we compromised to the detriment 9f the elderly" 

"It's a cora^^cated process with many factors and cpmnunlty 
Issoes to^ considered In decision making". * • 

Question 3. In terms of question. 3, "Concerning the actual simulation* 
evaluate the following components': roles. Issues, voting, other," the 
responses provided us with some helpful criticisms. The general consdhsus 
Indicated that the simulation was r^al Istlc^- but In general more discussion 
time was ne^ed to satisfy the participants. It was suggested >hat less 
direction b^' given to the participants l-n terms of role clarification. This 
would assume that people would Identify wfth a knowledgeable role. The 'i 
roles themselves were thought of as representative and well-stated and ' 
described. [One respondent noted the "absence of just Interested coiinunlty , 
members" f r^ the desFgnated roles and another commented on< the absence offti * 
"minority members". The other criticisms centered on tlie voting conionertt, ' 
Apparently It 5*as not completely clear as to how the votes were actual ly«* 
allocated ahd how power shifts happened. The responses lndlcate<fc that ' 
"more leeway for voting.' and more^chance to change the votes of'others" 
was needed. ^ 

Question 4 . -"To what uses could this game be put; where do you 
think It shbuld be played?" The responses seemed to suggest that simulation 
gaming. In particular PLANNED AGE, should be Introduced across all levels 
of group organizations with primary emphasis on Introducing this game tp * 
senior citizens "to make them realize the problems, encountered In getting 
housing", to "youth groups, senior and Junior high students, to school \ 
boards, community groups, and to younger aged school children (elementary) 
tp help them understand local government and Its processes". The participants 
felt that Involving all people at various levels In the boipmuhlty In the 
sfmulatloo experience wbuld have the potential effect of facilitating ' , . 
better* dec Is Ions gagarding housing for the elderly. 
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